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to the water, and connecting at Ismailia with the
main line to Cairo. Closely following the track, flows
the narrow freshwater canal, which takes off at Is-
mailia from the Nile Canal, watering the land from
which de Lesseps anticipated so much profit. Thus,
even if the maritime passage is blocked, communication
and water-supply are uninterrupted to a defending
army occupying positions on the west bank. The
Suez Canal itself in 1914 was a formidable obstacle
to the passage of an enemy, striving to enter Egypt
proper, since it had a depth of 34 feet and a minimum
width of 190, increasing in certain stretches to as
much as 300 feet. From the northern extremity to
Qantara the channel is excavated along the bed of
Lake Manzala, a large and shallow expanse of salt
water, confined now to the west of the Canal. The
banks of the latter throughout this section are low,
and the ground to the east is dead flat, exposing the
railtrack in this section to the hostile fire of an enemy
advancing from the east. As the Canal proceeds
south towards Ismailia, the summits of either bank
rise well above the surface of the water, and the
railway is concealed. In this, the second section, is
the first deep cutting at El Gisr, where the command
lies generally with the eastern side. From the most
northerly point of Lake Timsah to the Bitter Lakes
the banks again are lofty, and the east commands the
west except at Tussum. The fourth and last section
extends from Shallufa to Suez. Here there is little
difference in the height of the two banks: though
both overtop the channel from 25 to 30 feet.

There are, or were in 1914, no roads in the zone;
and communication other than by the use of the rail-
way on the western bank was fatiguing and difficult.
There were even localities, such as that lying between
Lake Timsah and the permanent way, which from the
swampy nature of the soil were practically impossible